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SOUND:     Thunder,  follov;ed  by  rain... 
'  ANNOUNCER 

Fortunes  Washed  Away  I 
MUSIC 'o  Fading... 

ANNOUNCER 

Ono  bright  suimner ' s  day  in  England  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  two 
men  of  science  stood  near  the  center  of  a  broad  grassy  field,  just 
a  few  miles  northwest  of  London.     They  gazed  at  the  land  with  eager 
eyes . • , 
MUSIC:  Fading... 
LAVifES 

This  is  it,  Gilbert  I    At  last  we've  found  the  ideal  spot  for  our 

exjoeriment  s . 

GILBERT 

Yes,  the  soil  looks  sweet  and  rich. 
LAWES 

We  must  study  its  chemical  composition.    We  must  learn  how  grov/ing 
crops  are  nourished  from  the  ground  and  what  compounds  are  needed 
to  keep  the  soil  productive... 
MUSIC:  Fading... 

ANNOUNCER 

Thus,  at  Rothamsted,  England,  in  lOlj-J,  J.  B.  Lawes  and  J.  H.  Gilbert 
started  a  series  of  field  experiments  that  vv'ere  destined  to  change 
the  course  of  agricultural  history--a  series  of  experiments  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  commercial  fertilizer  as  we  know  it  today, 
MUSIC:     Up  briefly,  then  fading... 
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ANHOUNGER 

I       The  Rothamsted  experiments  have  continued  unbroken  for  almost  a 
century.     Meanwhile  agricultural  research — the  application  of 

j  science  to  the  everyday  problems  of  farming--has  spread  to  prac- 
tically every  civilized  nation  on  earth.  In  tho  United  States  a 
system  of  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  vvas  established 

I      by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.     Biit  only  in  comparatively  recent  years 

!      has  agricultural  science  in  the  United  States  focussed  on  one  of 
America's  most  critical  farming  problems--the  problem  of  soil 
erosion.     On  a  rainy  spring  m.orning  in  l^l6 ,  two  soils  experts  of 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  stood  at  the  window 
of  their  small  office  Viratching  the  downpour... 

SOUiTO:     Heavy  rain  continuing  through  following  dialogue,.. 
MILLER 

Look  at  the  color  of  the  water  pouring  off  that  bare  hillside  I  I 
don't  even  dare  think  how  much  soil  is  going  to  waste,  (pause) 
You  know,  Duley,  I  We  been  watching  this  thing  for  a  long  time. 
But  right  now  I 'm  more  com/inced  than  ever  that  soil  erosion  is 
the  biggest  enemy  the  American  farmer  has. 
DULEY 

Every  time  it  rains  like  this,  Miller,  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with 
you.     But  who  knows?    Maybe  erosion  isn't  as  bad  as  7^e  think. 
MLLER 

f     Maybe  not.     But  why  not  stop  all  this  speculating?    Let's  find  out 
for  sure. 
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DULEY 

I'd  certainly  like  to--but  how? 
MILLER 

You  know  those  expei>lments  that  were  conducted  on  the  Mantl  National 

Forest  In  Utah? 

DULEY 

Yes,     On  open  range  land  under  conditions  of  natural  vegetation. 
What's  that  got  to  do  with,., 
MILLER  (Cutting  in) 

Wait  a  minute.     Why  can't  we  measure  soil  and  water  losses  from 
cultivated  land  right  here  on  the  experiment  station  grounds,., 
MJSIC:  Fading,.. 

ANNOUNCER 

These  two  men,  M,  F,  Miller  and  F,  L,  Duley,  published  their  results 

in  1923»     They  were  pioneers  in  the  field  ol'  erosion  Investigations. 

Through  the  1920's  experiments  along  lines  they  laid  down  were 

conducted  by  other  State  and  Federal  agencies.     Slowly  and  gradually, 

a  background  of  erosion  inform.ation  was  built  up.     Finally,  in  I928, 

a  most  significant  amendment  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Appropriation  Bill  was  offered  by  Representative  Buchanan  of  Texas.., 

SOUND;     Loud  hum  of  voices,  gradually  subsiding  as  Buchanan 
addresses  the  chair  and  gavel  po^ands  for  order,., 

BUCHANAN 

Mr,  Speaker,  Mr,  Speaker, 
SOUND?     Rapping  for  order,,, 

SPEAKER 

The  gentleman  from  Texas. 


BUCHANAN 

I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  as  read.     On  page  )|9^ 
line  I  propose  the  following  paragraph  be  inserted:     "To  enable 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  investigations of  the  causes 
of  soil  erosion  and  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  absorption 
of  rainfall  by  the  soil  in  the  United  States fading ) 
RTUSIC:  Fading... 
ANNOUNCER 

Under  authority  of  the  Buchanan  amendment,  the  Departm.ent  of 
Agriculture,   starting  in  1929 ^  established  10  soil  erosion  experi- 
ment stations.     Each  was  located  in  a  typical  farming  region.  In 
the  Piedmont  section  of  the  Southeast,  a  station  was  set  up  at 
Statesville,  North  Carolina  with  J.  M.  Snydor  as  director.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment,  Mr,  Snyder  went  over  the  experiment  station 
grounds  with  his  associates  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  precise 
information, • • 
SOUND:     Purr  of  motor  through  following  speech,., 
SNYDER 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  really  four  factors  in  this  erosion  problem: 
soil  type,   slope,  climate,  and  land  use. 
EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORKER 

Well,  Mr,  Snyder,  I  don't  see  how  we're  going  to  do  much  about 
soil,  slope,  or  climate, 

Sim)ER 

f       That's  Just  the  point,  Lester,     Those  first  three  are  natural 
factors.     They  lie  pretty  much  beyond  human  control.     But  that 
fourth  factor,  land  use,  is  mighty  Im.portant,     We've  got  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  farming  practice  speeds  up  soil  wash  and  v/hat  kind 
holds  it  in  check. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  V\/ORKER 

Sounds  like  a  good  idea.     But  how  are  we  going  to  get  this 

information? 

SNTYDER 

I  was  coming  to  that. 
SOUND:     Grind  of  brakes,  car  coming  to  stop... 
SNIDER 

On  this  hillside  here,  we'll  set  out  a  series  of  plots.  Naturally, 
they'll  all  have  the  same  conditions  of  soil,   slope,  and  climate. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORKER 

In  other  words,  we'll  eliminate  those  three  factors  the  farmer 
can't  control, 

S^JYDER 

That's  it  exactly.     But  we'll  treat  each  plot  in  a  different  way. 
For  examiple,  over  there  on  the  left  we  mxight  have  a  plot  Just 
lying  fallow  all  the  time.     Then  we'll  have  another  one  planted 
to  cotton  year  after  year,     A  third  one  miight  he  in  rotation  and 
a  fourth  in  permanent  grass... 
MUSIC;  Fading... 
ANNOUNCER 

At  the  foot  of  each  plot  J.  M.  Snyder  placed  a  big  vat  to  catch 
and  hold  all  soil  and  water  that  ran  off  the  plot  surfaces.  Month 
after  month,  he  carefully  m.easured  the  m.ounting  piles  of  silt.  In 
193^ ^  after  five  years  of  close  investigation,  Snyder  reported 
some  of  his  findings  to  a  small  group  of  technical  workers... 
SOUND:     Hum  of  voices,  moving  about  of  chairs... 


SNYDER 

Now,  gentlemen,  I'm  Just  going  to  run  t.hi'^ough  some  of  our  findings 
here  at  Statesville  and  let  you  draw  your  own  conclusions.     As  you 
know,  we've  been  measuring  soil  and  water  losses  over  the  past 
five  years  from  six  different  plots  lying  side  by  side  on  a  10 
percent  slope.     The  soil  is  Cecil  sandy  clay  loam... 
TBCHNICIAN  (breaking  in )  - 

Why,  l^ve  seen  a  number  of  fields  like  that  Just  in  the  -past  v/eek. 
SNYDER 

Yes,   it's  reasonably  typical  of  actual  farming  conditions  all 
through  the  southern  Piedmont  region.     Now,  here's  what  v/e  fo^und. 
The  plot  left  in  fallow  thorough  all  these  years  shows  the  heaviest 
runoff  and  erosion  damage  by  a  wide  margin.     Nearly  ^0  percent  of 
all  the  rainfall  has  rim  away--entirely  wasted.     Soil  losses  have 
amounted  to  more  than  61^  tons  per  acre  every  ye ar ,     If  the  present 
rate  of  erosion  continues,  the  m.ost  productive  layer  of  soil--the 
top  seven  inches--i£  going  to  last  only  about  I5  more  years  I 
SOUND:     Murmurs  of  surprise,  etc, 
SNYDER 

Now,  the  plot  in  cotton  all  the  time  has  a  slightly  better  record. 
It  shows  an  average  runoff  of  a  little  more  than  10  percent  and 
an  annual  soil  loss  of  nearly  23  tons  per  acre.     The  upper  seven 
inches  of  soil  are  good  for  about  39  ^ore  years, 
TECHNICIAN  (Almost  indignantly) 

You  don't  mean  to  say  that  cotton  will  stop  soil  washing,  Miy, 
I've  seen  cotton  fields,.. 
SOUND:     Other  voices  Joining  in,,. 


SIIYPER  (Cutting  them  off) 
^  x.  No,  you* re  getting  the  wrong  idea.     This  experiment  simply  proves 
that  even,  a  thin  cover  like  cotton  is  butter  than  no  cover  at  all. 
Actually,  you'll  notice,  the  soil  losses  are  still  heavy  enough  to 
worry  about.     However,  v/hen  cotton  is  planted  only  every  fourth 
year  in  rotation  with  corn,  wheat,  and  lespedeza, . , 
TBGHNICIM 

Yes,  what  happens  then? 
SNYDER 

Why,  then  the  soil  loss  is  more  than  cut  in  half.     It  amounts  to 
less  than  11  tons  per  acre  every  year.     Under  a  rotation  like  that, 
it's  going  to  take  IO9  years  to  wash  away  those  seven  inches  of 
topsoil.     But  here's  the  startling  fact.     Under  a  good  permanent 
cover  of  grass,   the  top  soil  layer  is  lashed  down  for  9^^000 
years  and  under  virgin  forest  for  at  least  half  a  miillion  years... 
MUSIC:  Fading... 
ANNOUNCER 

Experim.ents  at  other  soil  erosion  stations  over  the  nation  have 
shown  the  sam.e  general  trend.     Taken  together,  those  results  lead 
almost  inevitably  to  one  conclusion:     soil  and  v/ater  loss  is  closely 
associated  with  the  type  of  vegetative  cover  and  with  the  amount 
of  time  it  remains  on  the  land.     But  as  soil  conservation  work  has 
expanded,   the  need  for  scientific  information  has  also  widened.  At 
present,   soil  conservation  research  attacks  almost  every  phase  of 
■<f    the  soil  erosion  problemx.     And  now  let's  turn  to  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  itself — specifically  to  Ewing  Jones  of  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  office.     Ev/ing,   suppose  we  start  off  with  a  word  or  two  about 
the  present  scope  of  soil  conservation  research,  about  the  kind  of 
studies  you're  making  at  the  present  tlmie? 
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JONES 

Well^  ,  you  just  about  summed  it  up  when 

you  said  we  wore  getting  at  the  erosion  problem  from  practically 
every  angle.     Research  workers  of  the  Service  are  charting  the 
behavior  of  rainstorms  over  a  large  area  in  the  Muskingum  Conserv- 
ancy District,     TheyJre  also  studying  the  natural  circulation  of 
waters,     They^re  measuring  deposits  of  silt  along  streai;:  channels 
and  in  reservoirs  all  over  the  country.     They're  searching  for  new 
and  imiproved  strains  of  erosion-roslstant  plants  vvMth  high  economic 
value.     And  they're  getting  at  the  dolla^r s-and-cents  end  of  the 
whole  problem  through  farm,  management  studies. 
ANNOUNCER 

Well,  let  me  say  that  I,  for  one,  can't  think  of  any  other  angles. 
Now,  how  about  the  progress  that's  been  made  to  date?    How  fs.r 
have  you  moved  toward  your  appointed  goal? 
JONES 

In  the  first  place,   ,  I'm  not  sure  that  we 

have  any  definite  appointed  goal.     Investigating  the  erosion  prob- 
lem is  som.e thing  like  traveling  in  a  ship  at  sea.     As  you  m.ove 
forward,  the  horizon  is  constantly  receding  into  the  distance, 
ANNOUNCER 

In  other  words,  you  figure  there'll  always  be  som.o thing  m.ore  to 

learn  about  soil  conservation, 

JONES 

Yes,  but  don't  misunderstand  m.e .     I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  we're 

f 

chasing  a  V'/lll-of -the-wi sp ,   or  that  we  haven't  made  any  progress  to 
date.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  new  avenues  of  investiga- 
tion have  been  opened  up  Just  in  the  last  year  or  so.     And  we  can 
nov/  speak  with  certainty  on  a  great  many  questions  that  used  to  cause 
confusion  and  doubt. 
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ANNOUNCER 

Fair  enough.     Just  one  more  question  and  then  Ihn  through,  Ewing, 
I  know  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  carrying  on  a  research 
program  and  a  program  of  actual  demonstration  on  farm,  lands.  But 
I'm  not  entirely  clear  how  the  two  programs  tie  in  together.  Can 
you  help  me  out  there? 
JONES 

To  answer  that  one,  let's  call  in  a  man  who's  had  some  actual 
experience  with  this  kind  of  vi/ork.     He's  John  D,  Riley,  superin- 
tendent of  the  erosion  control  CCC  camip  at  Elizabe thtown,  Kentucky, 
How  about  it,  Joim? 
RILEY 

Well,  Ewing,   some  of  the  details  of  soil  conservation  have  to  be 
worked  out  right  on  the  piece  of  land  that  requires  treatment. 
But  we  certainly  couldn't  go  very  far  without  a  research  program 
to  point  the  way, 
JONES 

All  right,  let's  get  down  to  cases.     Just  how  have  you  made  use  of 

research  findings  in  your  ovm  work  area? 

RIEEY 

For  one  thing,  v/e're  doing  quite  a  lot  of  terracing.     Terraces  have 
to  be  pretty  carefully  built  if  they're  going  to  do  an  efficient 
job, 
JONES 

You  mean  they  have  to  be  spaced  close  enough  together  so  that  very 
little  erosion  takes  place  between  one  structure  and  the  next? 
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RILEY 

Yes,     And  terrace  channels  have  to  be  graded  so  as  to  carry  water 
across  the  slope  at  non-erosive  speed.     The  ridges  have  to  "be  hull 
to  handle  the  heaviest  rain  that  can  bo  expected  over  a  period  of 
years*     Now,   all  these  details  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
various  experiments.     As  a  result,  we  can  go  ahead  and  build  our 
terraces  v/ith  confidence  that  they'll  really  meet  the  situation, 
JONES 

Speaking  of  terraces,   John,  brings  up  the  old  question  of  using 

standard  farm  machinery  on  terraced  fields. 

RILEY 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  Service  is  conducting  studies  all  through 
the  Corn  Belt  to  find  out  how  ordinary  farm,  equipm.ent  fits  in  with 
a  soil  conservation  plan  of  farm.ing.     Those  studies  have  sho\m 
that  most  of  the  machines  owned  by  the  average  Corn  Belt  farmer 
can  be  used  without  much  trouble,     Sometim.es  a  little  adjustrnxoht 
is  required  here  and  there.     But  there's  never  a  need  to  throw 
away  any  equipment, 
JONES 

You  say  adjustments  are  somctim.es  necessary,  lliat  kind  of  adjust- 
ments ^  for  example? 
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RILEY 

\]     Well,  take  the  ordinary  grain  binder,     V/hen  a  farmer's  using  it  in 
a  terraced  field,  he  generally  shortens  the  hitch  just  a  little  by 
changing  the  point  of  attaahm.ent.     This  has  a  sort  of  telescoping 
effect  that  perm-its  the  binder  to  cross  terraces  v/ithout  any  danger 
of  being  stranded  on  top  of  the  ridges.     Then,  v/hen  a  farm.er  pulls 
his  grain  binder  alongside  a  terrace,  he  can  avoid  damage  to  both 
terrace  and  binder  by  raising  the  front  end  of  his  cutter  bar  a  few 
inches  above  its  ordinary  position.     There  are  a  number  of  other 
adjustments  that  can  be  made.     But  I  think  this  will  Illustrate 
the  point, 
JONES 

Very  nicely.     And  thanks,   Jolin,  for  helping  me  out,     I  was  afraid 

^   was  going  to  ask  a  question  back 

~*  (  announcer  '  s  name  ) 

there  that  I  mJ.ght  not  be  able  to  answer. 
ANNOUNCER 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ewing,  I  do  have  Just  one  more  qaestion, 
JONES 

I  was  afraid  of  that, 
ANNOUNCER 

No  need  to  be.  It's  really  quite  simple.  What  are  you  recomjiiending 
today  in  the  line  of  bulletins? 

JONES 

Let's  offer  "Working  Together  in  the  Muskingum  Valley,"  This 
bulletin  gives  a  com.plete  picture  of  the  m.any-sided  program  that's 
being  carried  out  in  the  Muskingum  Conservancy  District  by  Federal, 
State,   and  local  agencies.     Incidentally,  every  type  of  soil  con- 
servation research  is  represented. 
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.^^OUND:     Thunder,  followed  by  rain#«, 
ANNOIMCER 

If  yoTi  would  like  a  copy  of  "Working  Together  in  the  Muskingujn 
Valley,"   just  write  to  Soil  Conservation,  Dayton,  Ohio,     Next  week, 
:       saving  soil  with  sod. , . 
SOUND:     Up  on  thunder  and  rain,.. 

ANNOUNCER 

This  is  an  educational  presentation  of  the  Nation's  Station. 
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